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Introduction 

For the language learner, perhaps the most striking feature of German syntax 
is the apparently categorical location of the finite verb in final position in 
subordinate clauses introduced by a conjunction: 

1 Petra kommt nicht mit ins Kino, weil siezu beschaftigljst 
(Petra isn't coming to the cinema, because she is too busy.] 

This is, so to speak, the stereotypical feature of the language, the one most 
readily identified and most frequently caricatured by speakers of languages 
which do not have such patterns. One of the main reasons for this is the 
dislocation of two elements, the subject and the finite verb, which are felt to 
be so intimately linked that they should be in adjacent positions in the sentence. 
The argument in all such cases (German is, of course, far from uniiiue in this 
respect) is that processing such sentences imposes considerable cognitive 
demands on the listener or even reader, and that this pattern is therefore 
uneconomical in communicative terms (Eisenberg 1989; 20; Kann 1972: 379), 

The main aim of this paper will be to investigate the claim (see, e,g„ Ku|H»r 
1991; Admoni 1973; Kann 1972) that German syntax is undergoing a process 
of restructuring which, if it is maintained and taken to its logical conclusion, 
will result in the loss of this distinctive feature in favour of what Admoni 
(1970:13) calls 'gradlinige SatzkonstruktioneiV (linear sentence structures), 
which in turn will lead to a reduction in syntactic complexity and thus to 
increased communicative efficiency (although it is worth noting that the 
increased use of hypotactic structures in written German often has the opposite 
effect). The discussion will focus on one particular sentenci* type and will 
derive from a small-scale empirical study conducted in Cologne. 

The starting point for this discussion is the common observation that in certain 
contexts the finite verb in subordinate clauses is increasinglv being located in 
second position, which is the 'normal' position for the verb in main clauses: 
contrast the 'normal' word order in example 1 above with the (apparently) 
non-standard variant: 
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2 Petra kommt nicht mit ins Kino, weil sie is^zu beschaftigt. 

In fact, this pattern is far from new: until well into the 18th century both 
alternatives were current in both spoken and written German (Wells 1985: 
253-4), and the verb-second construction has persisted in many traditional 
dialects, especially in the south ot the German-speaking area (Gaumann 1983; 

2, 15, 64-7). In a sense, therefore, the question here should perhaps be whether 
the current variability is an indication of a reversion to or a reassertion of an 
older form rather than an innovation. However, for the purposes of this paper 
it will be considered from a synchronic perspective and set in the context of a 
potentially general trend towards greater syntactic simplicity. 

The relocation of the finite verb into second position in contexts other than 
simple declarative clauses is increasingly common (for example, in the second 
of two adjacent subordinate clauses linked by tind (and), or in yes-no questions). 
These features are all familiar to linguistic observers but have been subject to 
relatively little empirical investigation (for theoretical discussion, see Zemb 
1973; Brinkmann 1978; Engel 1969; Bierwisch 1978; Redder 1990;Thim-Mabrey 
1982). Yet this is much needed, partly because most of these 'alternative' 
constructions are scarcely tolerated if at all by normative grammarians (see, 
e.g., on the feature to be discussed here: Engel 1988: 730; it is not even 
mentioned in Helbig and Buscha 1986, Dreyer and Schmitt 1985 or Ghtze and 
Hess-Liittich 1989), and partly because some at least appear to be subject to 
clearly identifiable constraints, which suggests that they should not be 
dismissed as irregular deviations or performance errors. For example, verb- 
second order seems to occur in some types of subordinate clause but not others, 
even then only in certain syntactic environments, and only in spontaneous 
colloquial speech. In other words, for many (perhaps most) subordinate clauses 
the verb-final rule is categorical, while some have a variable pattern. 

This looks like a classic example of the early stages of change, but as Gunthner 
(1993) argues it could equally well be a case of patterned inherent variation. 
The following sections will therefore consider empirical evidence on the use 
of one type of clause, the iivil-Satz (because-clause) in relation to the broader 
question of what this kind of variation actually represents. 
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Outline of study 



The empirical basis for the discussion here consists of data gathered in a small- 
scale survey of 30 adults (both mate and female, of different age groups and 
with various degrees of formal education) and 10 children in the course of 
four experiments, ail conducted by an anglophone fieldworker with a good 
knowledge of German (for other empirical studies on this topic, see Gaumann 
1983, Giinthner 1993 and Schlobinski 1992). 

The first two experiments took the form of individual interviews with first the 
adults, then the children. The interviews were relatively unstructured and 
the objective was to generate an informal atmosphere using a variety of familiar 
techniques to overcome the Observer S' Paradox (Labov 1972: 209; Milroy 1987: 
59-60). The informants were told that the survey was part of a project on local 
identities in post-unification Germany. The remaining two experiments 
consisted of a subjective reaction test and a self-evaluation test: the informants 
were confronted with a set of nine sentences containing beca use-clauses in 
various contexts and were asked first to judge the acceptability of these 
sentences and then to indicate whether they would use such sentences 
themselves. 

Discussion of the experiments 
Interviews with adults 

The single most striking result of this experiment was the remarkably high 
overall frequency of the verb-second pattern: it occurred in 47% of all becaiise- 
clauses, and the relative proportion for each speaker increased during the 
discussion of emotive topics (such as the Gulf War, immigration, the effects of 
unification). This fact alone underscores the significance of the feature and 
demonstrates that it should not be treated as a marginal phenomenon in 
contemporary spoken German. 

I\)ssible associations with extralinguistic factors such as sex, age and degree of 
education were looked for, but although some interesting tendencies emerged 
the scale of the survey was too small for any significant conclusions to be drawn. 
The important general point that did emerge clearly is that this feature is not 
restricted to any social grouping: it occurred to a greater or lesser extent in the 



speech of all the informants, which confirms the intuitive assertions made by 
other observers such as Gaumann (1983: 83-5) and Sandig (1973; 41-2). 

The data was far more revealing with respect to linguistic constraints, which 
were the real object of the study. It had been suggested (e g. in Gluck and 
Sauer 1990; 48) that the verb-second pattern would only actually occur in one 
of the three theoretically possible syntactic configurations: that is to say, when 
the leeiZ-clause follow's the main clause, not when it precedes or is embedded 
in the main clause. It is also said to be associated with a pause after the 
conjunction. Our findings only partially support this view, as can be seen in 
Table 1. 

The aje//-clauses occurring in the interviews were classified into five categories 
(to simplify the presentation, examples are given here in English): 

• wcil is used as a turn-taking device rather than to introduce an explanatory 
clause 

jA; 1 think cable TV is a waste of money, 1 hardly ever ... 

B: ... because you gel lots of channels you don’t really want.) 

• the uv//-ciause is a direct answer to a why? questit)n 
[A: Why do you use this software? 

B: Because it's more user-friendly.) 

• the uv//-clause follows a main clause with a pause after uril 
jl’m not going on holiday this year because ... 1 can't afford it.) 

• the Hvi/-clause follows a main clause with no pause after ical 
|1 vote for the Tories because they’re such wonderful people.) 

• the KV/Z-clause is embedded in the main clause 

(The Tories, because they’re such wonderful people, always get my vote.) 



There were no occurrences of the configuration 'tcc/Z-clause precedes main 
clause’ (Because the Tories are such w'onderful people, they always get my 
vote). This is in fact not surprising, given the function of such clauses, and I 
shall return to this in the final section. 
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Table 1: Distribution of weil<Uuses according to utterance type 
and word order 



Context 


Verb'final 
n % 


Verb'second 
n % 


TOTAL 

n 


Turn-taking 


87 


66 


45 


34 


122 


Answer to \vhy?‘ 


70 


57 


52 


43 


122 


MC weil -h 
pause 


12 


13 


84 


87 


96 


MC livil - 
pause 


35 


66 


18 


34 


53 

\ 


MC [uvil\ MC 


19 


100 


0 


0 


i 19 

t 


Ibtal 


223 

1 


53 


199 


47 
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In absolute terms, zm/-clauses (regardless of word order pattern) were used 
far more frequently as 'free-standing elements (in answers to why? questions 
and as turn-taking signals) than in complex sentences. This again is 
unsurprising, given that the data is drawn from fairly informal spontaneous 
speech, which is generally characterised by simple sentence patterns such as 
single clauses and paratactic constructions. The data has not yet been subjected 
to statistical tests for significance, but the figures are strongly suggestiv'e of 
two things: first, that adult speakers categorically apply the verb-final rule 
when the uv/Z-clause is embedded in the main clause; and secondly, that the 
verb-second pattern is common in at least the four other contexts identified 
here, especially but by no means only when uril is followed by a pause. We 
shall consider the implications of this in the final section, but at this stage it is 
perhaps useful to establish a tentative hierarchy of ct)nte\ts fa\ oiiring the use 
of the verb-second variant: 



(MC urtl + pause) > 

(answer to 'w!\v?') > 

(M(? ^ uv// - pause) and (turn-taking) > 
(^^C \uYtl] MC) 

O 
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Interv ie ws with children 

The overall frequency of occurrence of the verb-second pattern amongst this 
group was higher than for the adults, but the reasons for this are open to 
speculation. For example, it could be that the children were less sensitive to or 
less aware of the standard norms, or it could be that they were more relaxed 
in the presenceof the fieldworker and tape-recorder. What is of interest here 
is first that, unlike the adults, the children actually d^ use the supposedly 
'impossible' pattern of verb-second in uv/7-clause embedded in main clause, 
albeit very occasionally; secondly, that the verb-second pattern appears to be 
categorical in the context (MC weil + pause); and thirdly, that the hierarchy 
of constraints is identical to that established for the adult speakers. 

Questionnaires on acceptability and self-reported usage 

The informants were asked to judge 9 sentences, first in terms of general 
acceptability and secondly with respect to their own usage. One sentence 
conformed to the standard norm (verb-final), all the others contained the verb- 
second pattern in various permutations. For this part of the study, we were 
interested only in complex sentences, so that the categories (answer to why? 
question) and (turn-taking signal) were ignored. The results cannot be spelt 
out in detail here, but it is w^orth noting that they suggest the following 
sequence of acceptability of the verb-second pattern (the standard pattern 
was predictably considered most acceptable): 

(MC weil *r pause) > 

(MC -> well - pause) > 

(uvi7 -> MC) > 

(MC |uvi7) MC) 

This sequence again matches the hierarchy established earlier for actual usage 
by both the adults and the children (except that {weil MC) had not occurred 
in the interviews]. 

The self-reports showed a similar range of scores to those for acceptability, 
and will not be dealt with in detail here (see below), although it is perhaps 
wwth noting that middle-aged speakers generally claimed a lower use of the 
verb-second pattern than either younger or older speakers. However, this 
self-judgement does not correspond to actual recorded usage, so there is no 
to suppose that age-grading is at work here. 
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Companion of actual M?lf-reported um.» and act vptabilily 

It i> diHicutt to draw direct companNons bt»fwct»n the rtNults of the interv lews 
and the t|uestionnaires because of the different methods used ftir quantifying 
the results Huvvevxx an impressionistic comparison suggests certain 
tendencies. For example, it appears that virtually all the adult speakers (the 
children s group vias not taken into account) agree on the unacceptability of 
the v erb-second pattern in embedded cm7-claust^ and quite accurately asst'ss 
their own speech behaviour in this respect. 

There also seems to be a correspondence between the results from all three 
tests for the context (MC iccil - pause). Ffowever, vvhile the presence of a 
pause after iceil in such contexts appears to make the verb-second pattern 
much more acceptable, speakers apparently substantially underestimate their 
own use of it. Ev'en though no firm conclusions can be drawn from this, we 
can speculate that while many speakers are willing to acknowledge the 
legitimate place of this supposedly non-standard fea lure in at least certain 
types of contemporary German, they have not yet to th< same extent overcome 
the strictures and authority of prescriptive grammars. 

Discussion and conclusions 

The results of this small-scale investigatuin go some way towards prijv iding 
an empirical and rather more differentiated corroboration of previous studies. 
Even if the scope of the survey does not warrant very firm conclusions, we 
nevertheless have grounds to argue that tiu* v erb si?cond pattern in uvi/-dause«> 
is very frequent in collcx]iiial sptvch, that it enjoys a high level of aw^areness 
amongst native spe^akers; that likeliluvni of occurrence appears to depend on 
linguistic context or function rather than on extralinguistic factors; and that 
speaktTs' evaluation of the tonstr uction is as v^ariable as their usage of it and 
broadly corresponds with the hierarchy of usage. It is clearly a significant 
feature of colloquial speech, which appears to be subject to certain specific 
constraints and therefore demands more serious attention than it is customarily 
given in grammars of German (see also Gltick and Sauer forthcoming). 

A number of explanations have been proposed (see, for example, Gaumann 
1983; Eisenberg 1989; Sandtg 1973; Hentscliel and VVeydt 1990; Gunthner 199.3; 
Schlobinski 1992) specifically for the variable application of the verb-si»cond 
j|‘‘*»tern after uvi7. One possibility is that the tw^o patterns represent two distinct 
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functions. The location of the finite verb in cb i^-final position may be seen 
as the structural counterpart to the conjunction introduang the clause: they 
complement or reinforce each other and together signify 'subordination'. 
According to this view, the conjunction has a dual function, signalling (a) a 
logical connection between two sentences (in this case that one provides an 
explanation of or for the other) and (b) the dependency of one st»ntence on the 
other Moving the verb to second position, the 'normal' or unmarked position 
for the verb in main cl.iuses, would then hav^e the effect of retaining the logical 
connection betw'een the two sentences while removing the implication of 
subordination or dependency (van de Velde 1974: 78; Caumann 1983: 104).^ 
This w'ould mean that well used in this way becomes both formally and 
semantically equivalent to theco-ordinatingconjunctiondc/m (see Durrell 1991: 
394). In fact, both wal and denu derive from a single earlier form icande, which 
w'as used variably with both verb-second and verb-final constructions 
(Caumann 1983: 42; Sandig 1973; 42). However, while weil is common in both 
written and spoken German, dam rarely occurs in speech. It could therefore 
be argued that weii with verb-second pattern is the spoken counterpart of 
written denn. This might also explain why in complex sentences it is largely 
confined to the context (av/7-clause follow's main clause), as this is the only 
context in which denn can be used; the relationship between uv/7 and denn 
w'ould then be very similar to that between 'because' and 'for' in English, 
both syntactically and semantically. 

The same argument could be extended to the relationship bt*lwwn urit and 
da (which is equivalent to the English 'since, as'). It is generally considered 
(sec, for example, Caumann 1983: 43; Eisenberg 1989: 20) that there is a semantic 
difference betw'ecn these Iw'o forms: itvi7 normally implies that what follows 
is new information or a specific explanation of the content of the main clause, 
which is probably why' uv//-clauses normally follow' the main clause; da 
normally implies a given, previously know'n or generally valid proposition, 
implying that the content of the main clause is inevitable or necessarily true. 
Howx‘ver, da (like denn) is rare in speech and is apparently never used w ith the 
verb-second pattern. It could be, therefore, that in spoken contexts uril u'ith 
verb-second preceding the main clause is semantically equivalent to da in 
W'ritten contexts. Schlobinski (1992: 315) indeed argues that uvil is the cau<^al 
connective in spoken German {tor a detailed discussion of the relationship 
^ ‘w'een uvil, denn and <ltf, siv Redder 1990 and Thim-Mabrey 1982). 
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The increased frequency of the verb-second pattern after a pause and its 
frequent occurrence in the other contents esubiished here (answer to why? 
question and turn-taking signal) lend further weight to the claim that weil 
may have different functions. In each of these environments, the wetl<\ause 
seems to "break ficv from an associated main clause, in other w'ords to lose its 
sense of dependency and become a free-standing entit>^ Indeed, Gunthner 
(1993: 43-6) argues that in terms of discourse pragmatics the verb-second 
pattern has the function of indicating precisely that there is no necessary 
dependency relation between the (propositions in the) main clause and the 
wetl-clause: they are said to have 'separate assertability ' At the same time, it is 
important to realise that our study shows that the verb sccond pattern is by 
no means confined to such 'independent' contexts, as often argued. 

It may also be that u\il carries other piilerilial discourse functions. For example, 
as well as signalling the intention to take over a turn in conversation, it can be 
used by the speaker already holding the flcxir to acknowledge that a turn- 
change could take' place but at the same lime to indicate a desire to retain the 
floor (Gaumann 1983 1 17). It can also be used to comment on or explain the 
illocutionary force of a preceding clause, as opp to explaining its content 
(Gunthner 1993: 40f! ): 

3 Sind das Olfarben*^ Weil die haben manchmal so 'ne unheimliche 
Transparen/, 

(Arc those tiil coIouth^ Because: they're sometimes so incredibly 
translucent { 

(from Gaumann I9H3 111) 

4 Und was gibts aufier Ciru ma Taradi^? Weil - den hab ich schon ge^ he n. 
(And w'hat else is on apart fmrn Cinema I’aradiso? Becau e - I\ e seen 
that alreadv I 

(from Gunthner 1993 31) 

In fact, it may bi* that the verb-scLimd pattern is virtually obligatory in such 
contexts. Furthermore, vs^here the avd-clause has the function of providing 
the basis for reaching a conclusion expressed in the main clause (as in: YouVe 
been eating sweets again. Because - yuu've got chocolate all over your face), 
the verb-second pattern may not be obligatory but it entails a semantic 
difference from the 'same' sentence with the verb-final pattern in the uvi/- 
ise. Consider, for example, tbixe* M*nteiues from Gunthner (1993: 43): 
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5a Der hat skher wieder gsoffen, Weil - sie lauft total deprimiert durch 
dieCegend. 

|He's obviously been drinking again. Because - she's moping around 
totally depressed,} 

5b Der hat sicher Kieder gsoffen, weil sie total deprimiert durch die Gegend 

lauft , 

{He's obviously been drinking again because she's moping around 
totally depressed,} 

In 5a, the a^er/<Iause contains an observ'ation by the speaker on the basis of 
which she has reached the conclusion expressed in the first clause; in 5b, the 
ttrer7*clause offers an explanation for the state of affairs articulated in the first 
clause. 

Explanations such as these suggest that in addition to being a logical operator 
and a syntactic marker of subordination or coordination, weil can be used with 
verb-second word order as a kind of metalinguistic signal, a more or less 
conscious strategic device, and therefore (as Gaumann 1983: 115, 130argues)a 
part of communicative competence (see alsoSandig 1973: 38), These pragmatic 
explanations could be specific to weil and a small number of other conjunctions, 
in H'hkrh case they w'ould be interesting but not necessarily of any consequence 
in terms of the structure of the language as a wrhoie, Howrever, as w e pointed 
out in the Introduction, this is not an isolated phenomenon and the tendency 
towrards 'linearity' suggests that functional explanations are only part of the 
picture: economy of effort in both production and processing must als<? have 
a part to play in this development 

Therefore, while the balance of the evidence curenfly seems to favour the 
'variation rather than change' hypothesis as far as UYif-clauses are concerned, 
this study has given nse to a number of questions that should be the subject of 
further investigation. For example: 

• Is this V anable pattern going anywhere? In other w ords, wilt the variability 
persist or will the non-standard pattern eventually supplant the currently 
standard pattern’’ 

• More specifically, will the pragmatic versatility enabled by formal 
distinctions mean that the variability will be retained, or w ill the prt'ssure 

^ »o simplify communication oulw'eigh such stylistic considerations? 
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• If change Is indeed in process, how will it proceed? Will It, for instance, 
spread from one text-type to another (e.g. from informal, spontaneous 
speech to informal writing to formal speech and then to formal writing)? 

It is already widely obsei ved in certain written contexts which commonly 
follow the norms of colloquial speech in other respects, such as advertising 
slogans and some journalistic contexts. 

• If im’j7-clauscs are changing their structure, will other clause types 
simultaneously follow the same route? Some are already doing so 
(especially obwohl-clauses [although] and wtihri'tut-clauses [while]) but 
apparently to a lesser extent. 

The investigation of questions such as these not only represents a significant 
undertaking in the analysis and description of contemporary German but also 
has broader implications, especially for the teaching German as a foreign 
language. For even the limited studies that have been conducted to date show, 
for example, that the conventional distinction between cd-ordinating and 
subordinating conjunctions is of doubtful value and that focusing exclusively 
on syntactic aspects of sentence patterns and ignoring semantic and pragmatic 
factors gives learners an incomplete and possibly erroneous picture of how 
the German language operates. 
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Notes 

1. Gunther (1993: 53-4) takes this a step further by arguing for a view of the 
relationship between subordination and co-ordination as a continuum 
rather than a dichotomy. This relativistic position then enables her to 
adduce reasons for locating the verb-second pattern in wcil-cUuises 
'nearer the co-ordinating end of the continuum'. 
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